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Highlights of 1969 


On worldwide basis of consolidation 

Sales of products and services 

Net earnings 

Net earnings per share 

Dividends declared and paid per share 

Earnings as a percentage of sales 

Earned on share owners’ equity 

Plant and equipment additions 

Financial summary begins * 


1969 1968 

$8,448.0 $8,381.6 

278.0 357.1 

$3.07 $3.95 

2.60 2.60 

3.3% 4.3% 

11.0% 14.8% 

$530.6 $514.7 

i page 20; ten year summary is on page 28 


This 1969 Annual Report is one of four quarterly issues of The General Electric Investor, 
published to inform share owners and investors about the activities of General Electric 
Company whose executive offices are at 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Note: In (his report, unless otherwise indicated by the context, the terms "General Electric” 
and "Company” are used on the basis of consolidation described on page 20. The corporate 
signature as it appears on the front cover is a trademark of General Electric Company. 



Chairman Borch,shown meeting 
with financial analysis. Mr. Borch and 
the three Vice Chairmen of the Board— 
William H. Dennler,]ack S. Parker and 
Herman L. Weiss—form the Corporate 
Executive Office, providing overall 
planning and guidance for General 
Elec trips ft!0tdwide organization. 


cover photographs, front and back, depict the varied ways in which General 
Electric developments arc contributing to better cities and a cleaner environment. 
In Salt Lake City (front cover), automobile travel is safer because 1,594 GE 
Lucalox ® lamps and Powr/Door ® luminaires bathe more than 12 miles of freeway 
in the most efficient roadway lighting yet developed. Also, many of the city’s 
buildings are equipped with GE construction materials that form their “electrical 
backbone’’ for handling the increasing amounts of electricity required by modern 
lighting, electric heating, air conditioning and power. Back cover: nature walks, 
on the grounds of Niagara Mohawk’s Nine Mile Point Nuclear Power Station in 
upper New York State, symbolize the benefit of nuclear generation as a clean, 
reliable source of electricity. 


General Electric Worldwide Sales 
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Chairman’s comments: 


strike settlement puts management priority on resuming favorable earnings trend. 


General Electric’s 1969 results reflect the 
impact of the prolonged strike that was 
called on October 26, continued through 
the end of 1969 and ended only after new 
contracts were signed with major unions 
on February 4. 

Until the strike, 1969 had been shaping 
up as a favorable year for the Company. 

Earnings through the first nine months 
had'risen 11% above the 1968 nine-month 
level, and for the year we had every expec¬ 
tation of exceeding the previous earnings 
record of $4.01 per share, set in 1967. 

Especially encouraging was the fact that 
the gain in earnings at the end of nine 
months had outpaced the 8% rise in sales 
—the result of your management’s efforts 
to translate a greater share of our recent 
rapid sales growth into improved earnings. 

The strike adversely affected what is tradi¬ 
tionally the Company’s strongest quarter. 

Squeezed between sharply reduced 
sales revenues and continuing fixed costs, 
earnings for the 1969 fourth quarter fell to 
21 cents per share, compared with $1.35 
per share in the final quarter of 1968. As a 
consequence, the entire year's per-share 
earnings were $3.07, off 22% from last 
year’s $3.95. 

The Company’s sales for 1969 moved 
slightly above the 1968 record despite 
substantial strike-related production 
losses in the last quarter. The sales gain 
resulted from the momentum built up in 
the first three quarters, as well as from the 
efforts of many non-striking employees to 
keep shipments going to customers dur¬ 
ing the strike period. We are grateful for 
this employee support. 

This was a long and costly strike—pro¬ 
longed unnecessarily, in our judgment, by 
the complexities which the 13-union coali¬ 
tion introduced into the bargaining pic¬ 
ture. Realistic discussions were finally 
brought about through the effective help 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 


On the favorable side, we are gratified that 
the agreement was arrived at voluntarily at the 
bargaining table, without recourse to fact-find¬ 
ing panels or outside arbitrators. 

Also, the final agreement, covering a 
period of 40 months, approximates the 
economic levels of our earlier proposals. 
It is in line with the trend for other recent 
manufacturing settlements and thus, while 
certainly inflationary, avoids giving a 
strong new push to the inflationary spiral. 

The settlement is fair to employees and 
keeps us competitive in the labor market. 
As summarized on page 18, it provides 
three substantial wage increases, protec¬ 
tion against cost-of-living rises, and over 
40 improvements in employee benefits. 

The new contracts maintain our full 
right to manage in a number of areas where 
unions’ demands would have diluted what 
we consider to be essential management 
responsibilities. Furthermore, they retain 
for each General Electric employee the 
freedom of choice about joining a union. 

Finally, the settlement represents a com¬ 
mitment to continued production through 
May 1973. 

Willi major strike problems ended, our high¬ 
est priority will be given to regaining our mo¬ 
mentum toward improved earnings per share. 

However, while the longer portion of the 
strike fell in the fourth quarter of 1969, its 
impact on results will be considerably 
more severe in the first quarter of 1970. In 
the final two months of 1969, considerable 
sales volume was derived from shipments 
of finished goods inventory. In the current 
quarter we will not only have to rebuild 
our depleted inventories, but operations 
will be further burdened by the consider¬ 
able costs of starting up production. These 
added costs will result in an unprofitable 
first quarter. 

Accordingly, we must work to obtain sig¬ 
nificant increases in productivity and more 
effective cost-improvement programs. 
Along with these major efforts we are hav¬ 


ing to adjust many prices upward, within 
the competitive realities of the markets 
we serve. 

The favorable effects of these efforts 
should begin to be felt in the second quar¬ 
ter and to lead to improved results as the 
year progresses. 

Hopefully, while we are regaining our 
production stride and handling the strike- 
delayed orders of our customers, the U.S. 
economy will pass through its current pe¬ 
riod of slowdown and will resume the 
moderate expansion generally predicted 
for the latter part of 1970. 

For the new decade as a whole your man¬ 
agement forecasts-and is preparing for—a new 
scale of opportunities for General Electric. 

These brighter prospects, reflected in 
the Review of Operations that follows, add 
up to what we are confident will be a 
decade of greater service to a growing 
range of customers throughout the world. 

By spending more than $2.4 billion on 
plant and equipment over the past five 
years we have greatly increased our capa¬ 
bility for improving productivity and our 
capacity to serve these larger markets. 
With our expanded facilities already con¬ 
tributing to increased sales, we are in a 
position to realize their full contribution 
toward earnings growth. 

Ourestablished core businesses showed 
their capability for strong, profitable per¬ 
formance in the opening quarters of 1969. 
And the year brought continued improve¬ 
ment for our ventures in new technologies, 
including information systems, nuclear 
power and commercial aviation. 

As the U.S. economy moves toward its 
great potentials in this new decade, we 
look forward to a period of sustained prof¬ 
itable growth for General Electric. 



0 


Chairman of the Board 
February 19,1970 
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Review of 1969 Operations 



l list<>i y will i ec end 1909 as i Ik- \t-.ir when 
man Inst set loot on (lie union. 

Genoa! KlediiiMiiston u ill note tliai 

this mle the Gnnip.my xx.is ies|)oiisihlc loi 
the inerall leliabilitx and quality. the 
overall sx stents engineer ins; siip])nit. the 
4,*S : ab 1.111 (heikoin et|iii|nnen 1 and s\stems. 

I lie i apti\ e In ill" and test ol the Satin n 
l.i11in !i \ehiiles, and the sxstem itn sltip- 
to-satelliteioloi telex ision n ansinission ol 
Apollo splashdowns. In addition to these 
i esponsihilities. the muleai electiiial 
potxe) genet.not loi Apollo 19. shown at 
lelt. was dexeloped and Itmiished In 
Genet al Islet tiie. 

I lie tange ol othei General Isleitlic 
i out! ibntit>ns extended to the silicone 
i iihliei loi min" the soles ol the asti onauls' 
hoots and the tough glass-c leal (.1.1 ,e\an 1 
plastit used in llicii helinels. 

GE inonogtams unild lie lound on big 
spec iallx designed niotoi s helpin'; to pou - 
ei the aiming towel at (.ape Kenneth. on 
Luge-scale GF-(i.'!f> i oinpiiteis continuous- 

special lamps to illuminate sputa rail in- 
stiutiienl panels. 

hoi It mint; Apollo I Is teltii n. I he Geu- 
eial lslectiic Reseauli and Ilexelopnient 
Center coiulueted scietuilic: studies ol 

All in all. no less than .'17 Geneial Islet - 
tlie operations, ditectlx involving mole 
than 0,000 employees. conti iliuted to the 
xast itidiisli ial team elloi t that sttppoi led 

These Apollo dexelopmenis liaxe mote 
than a topical signilie am e. They iedict t 
(he lat t that in a tinieol at c clei at mg let h- 
nological ptogte.ss, (.eneial Klectiii has 
the highly skilled people, lahoialoi ic>. 
latililies and tradition lot continuing 
leadeisliip in many ol today s most ad- 
x anced technologies. 


For GE the dark side of Apollo’s year was 
the first strike in 23 years affecting a high per¬ 
centage of U.S. operations. 

ness .lie discussed h\ the (.haiiinan on 

tic plants, as xcell as all iiitemational Li¬ 
lac ililies. emploxees shilled liom (licit 
noimal xuirk to keep vital operations go¬ 
ing. Hut with pioduction sexetelv limited 
-it a majoritx ol the Cotnpanx’s plants, in¬ 
cluding sin h huge c cittet s as .Sehenectaclx. 
X.V.. l.otiisxille, K\.. l.ynn. Mass., F.tie. 
l’a.. and Ft. Waxne. Inch, oxct.dl pioiltic- 
tion chopped signilie.intlx heloxv pie- 
sti ike lex els. 

As a result, many operations woe pie- 
vented from continuing the pi editable te- 
stilts achieved through the first tlnec 
*[it.u teas of !<)<;<>. They entered 1970 laced 
xvilh the substantial extra costs of getting 
back into pioduction and bal.tncing in- 
ventot v levels, and xvith the ongoing but - 
den ol inn eased labor costs. 

Despite the strike and an uncertain short¬ 
term economic outlook, the year was one of 
massive preparation by the Company. 

Expendituics for plant and equipment 
additions were at the hall-billion dollat 
level lot the lout lit year in a tow. A num¬ 
ber ol new major latililies came into pto- 
dituiou. Other huge const t union ptojei is 

In their expansion ol lac ililies. Gl. 
manager s wet e looking bexond shot t-tet in 
[it os pec (s hit a slow dim u ol (he 1 k.S. ec c it i- 
omx. 1 heir longer-term locus xxas on the 
ptolu.ihle giowth m.iikels ol the 1970s. 
l’opuhil inn itic t eases, t he shat p t ise in I lie 
xcnmgci .ige gioupslli.it lot in the hugest 

the intieasing ntunher ol t.unilv iotm.i- 
tiems, itulusti y\ diixe tor gteatei elite i- 
ciu ies. and the steady t limb in pei-t apita 
consumption ol elec It ic itx — all spell op- 
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pommity lor GE earnings gtowth in the 
decade ahead. And important new mat- 
kets are developing for the Company as 
electrical technologies increasingly are 
brought to beat on many m ban problems, 
including transportation, education, 
health care and environmental tonuol. 

General Electric's investments in facili¬ 
ties have a meaning for share owners be¬ 
yond the enlaigement ol capacity. The 
Company's mamilat luring specialists 
have incotporated sophisticated systems 
for increasing efficiency and tetliu ingcosts. 
For instance. General Electric numerical 
control c(|tiipnictu used in the new tut - 
bine facility tit Ghat lesion, S.G., pi ov ides 
a substantial increase in productis ity over 
conventional machine tool contiols. An¬ 
other example is new laser beam equip¬ 
ment to align machine tools and turbine 
components. Thus the Company's capital 
investments have a diiect bearing on fu¬ 
ture earnings for shate owners. 



Xew manufacturingcapaeity for the '70s: 
l left) production at the Com jinny's new 
gas tinbine plant in CnernvilhgS. C.: 
(above) model of .IpjiUanie Pin k-P.ust in 
Columbia, Mil., shinning the vast srale of 
com jilex to be built dining the ’70s; and 
(tight) mu Icar furl rods in jnndiu lion 
at new Wilmington, X.C., facility. 
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The following review covers the four major 
classes of General Electric products and serv- 
ices-consumer, light industrial, heavy capital, 
and aerospace and defense. 


Consumer sales of $2.1 billion represented 
25% of total GE sales for 1969. 

Despite a general slackening in the pace 
oL the U.S. economy, tonsmneis' demand 
for electrical products was stiong in 1969. 
The appliance indusuy's pi eduction ran 
ahead of '6S levels both in dollar value 
and in units produced. However, industry 
sales of television sets weakened, particu¬ 
larly dining the second hall ot the year. 

Sales of General Electric and Hotpoint ap¬ 
pliances rose to a new record in 1969. 

The sustained demand tor the Com¬ 
pany's appliance lines during the first 
three (planets ot the ye.u , plus the efforts 
of many non-striking employees tlnough- 
out the strike period, brought sales to an 
all-time high. Largest gains were realized 
in air conditioning arrd refrigeration. 

Two major new construction projects 
were started by Lire Company in prepara¬ 
tion for the larger appliance markets ex¬ 
pected in the 70s. At the new city ol 
Columbia, Mil., work was begun on Appli¬ 
ance Park-East which, when completed 
within the next decade, will rival Louis¬ 
ville's Appliance Park. 

A range munulactm ing lacility is ex¬ 
pected to be in production at Appliance 
Park-East e.uly in 1971, and construction 
will be started on a room air conditioner 
plant. Six additional factories are planned 
lot the site in the years ahead. 
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Light Industrial Sales 



Industry continued to be General Electric’s 
largest customer, with output ot light industrial 
products rising to nearly $2.7 billion—32% of 
the Company’s 1969 sales. 

This class o£ products and services cov¬ 
ers a very broad range, including automa¬ 
tion systems, communications equipment, 
small electric motors and controls, chemi¬ 
cal and metallurgical products, computers 
and medical systems. 

Markets continued mixed tor GE businesses 
serving automation needs. 

While sales and orders of industrial 
drive systems were off, industry efforts to 
offset rising costs continued to stimulate 
markets for advanced automation systems. 
General Electric’s ability to serve these 
markets is exemplified by the computer¬ 
ized drive and control systems applied to 
the new, advanced steel making facility of 
McLouth Steel Corporation. With the 
1969 completion of GE systems for their 
new continuous slab casting and induc¬ 
tion reheat facilities, the plant has used 
GE motors, solid-state circuit breakers, 
power supplies and computer controls to 
achieve completely integrated control of 
its steel production facilities. 

Sales of communication products were 
particularly strong in 1969, benefiting in 
part from the drive of geographically dis¬ 
persed companies to install their own pri¬ 
vate communications networks. One of 
the most sophisticated electric power con¬ 
trol systems, using a GE process computer 
and microwave telecommunications 
equipment, automatically controls 33 gen¬ 
erating units of five New England utilities 


forming a single power pool. 

TermiNct®, a new GE data communica¬ 
tions printer that sets new industry stan¬ 
dards for speed and quietness, was intro¬ 
duced during the year. 

Sales to customers in industry are 
backed by an industrial sales organization 
which coordinates the selling of products 
from many GE operations. Its staff also 
includes over 3,900 skilled service techni¬ 
cians in 78 service shops and 2,200 em¬ 
ployees in worldwide installation and ser- 

For General Electric components and ma¬ 
terials businesses, 1969 was a year of good 
increases in sales and orders. 

Big markets for air conditioners and 
other appliances meant heavy production 
for the Company’s businesses in supply¬ 
ing components such as small motors to 

Similarly, the metal-working industry's 
busy year meant growth in sales of cut¬ 
ting edges formed from GE Carboloy® ce¬ 
mented tungsten carbides. 


—*rrl- 



Botazon® abrasive. a diamond-like 
material forgi inding of tool steel. 

Production of the GE Man-Made® dia¬ 
mond abrasives was expanded substan¬ 
tially in the new Worthington, Ohio, 
plant. A new market, grinding of tool 
steel, was opened up by the commercial in¬ 


troduction of Borazon abrasive, a product 
growing out of General Electric’s research 
in high-pressure technology. 

Increases in sales of capacitors, re¬ 
chargeable batteries and semiconductors 
were partially offset by a decline in sales 
of conventional electronic vacuum tubes. 
General Electric launched a new develop¬ 
ment effort to step up paiticipation in the 
integrated circuits business, spearheaded 
by the Company's Research and Develop- 

GE chemical products had another 
growth year. The Company now manu¬ 
factures over 1,000 different silicone prod¬ 
ucts. A fast-developing new business is in 
silicone rubber for molds used in casting 
“wood-like” plastic furniture parts and 
home decorations. 

The Company's engineering plastics 
such as Lexan®, Noryl® and GENAL® 
gained new applications and markets, par¬ 
ticularly for replacement of metal where 
these polymers can do a better job and at 
lower cost. Planned expansion of Mount 
Vernon, Ind., facilities will double the 
capacity for producing Lexan molding 
resins. Sales of these materials increased 
substantially in Europe and Japan; and 
agreement was reached for the Company 
to become sole owner of its Dutch affiliate, 
General Electric Plastics, N.V. 

GE information systems businesses con¬ 
cluded their best year yet in orders received, 
shipments and backlogs. 

These businesses continue to face for¬ 
midable competition and substantial cap¬ 
ital requirements. However, 1969 was a 
year of encouraging progress. 

Installed value of GE information sys¬ 
tems equipment increased to a total of 81.3 
billion on a worldwide basis. The Com¬ 
pany held its modest share of U.S. and 
overseas computer markets that form one 
of die world’s fastest growing industries. 

GE international computer affiliates— 
Bull-General Electric in France, GE 
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Information Systems Italia in Italy, and 
G.E.I.S. Ltd., in the United Kingdom 
— led the year’s gains, which wcie also 
shared in by U.S. equipment operations. 

The new GE-655 computer was an¬ 
nounced, the most powerftd member of 
the large-scale GE-600 line. This family 
of GE computers had its best year in ship¬ 
ments and orders. The medium-scale GE- 
•100 line experienced record orders in 
Euiope and continued success in the U.S. 
The GE-50 and GE-100 small-scale sys¬ 
tems increased their worldwide accep¬ 
tance, with almost 3,000 systems installed 
or on order. 

General Electric's time-sharing busi¬ 
ness continued to he a world leader in 
its field and represents a rapidly growing 
portion of the Company's information 
systems business. 

Good markets, plus an increasing percent¬ 
age of construction dollars going to electrical 
products, enabled GE construction industries 
businesses to increase sales in 1969. 

General Electric provides a range of 
products that form the “electrical back¬ 
bone” of construction. These products 
met high levels of demand through most 
of 1969 when commercial and industrial 
construction lemained strong despite U.S. 
tight money policies. GE businesses were 
also helped by the lact that electrical 
content of construction continued to rise, 
teaching neatly 12% in 1969, double the 
1916 pet coinage. 

A signilicatu development lor these 
products has been the completion of the 
fust domestic production-sbe installation 
of a Reseat eh and Development Center 
invention called the Copper Dip Korin 
process, which eliminates one complete 

A high-current laboratory was com¬ 
pleted at Bloomington, Ill., to test new 
electrical distribution conttols for the 
vastly increased amounts of current 
that will be supplied to factories of the ’70s. 


A number of GE products and developments 
contribute to better services for communities. 

With urban transit systems receiving 
tenewed public interest—and funds—Gen¬ 
eral Electric in 1969 demonstrated its ca¬ 
pability by supplying ptopulsion and con¬ 
trol equipment fot the first automated 
U.S. rapid transit line, between Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., and Lindenwold. X.J. 

The Penn Centtal Meuoliners poweted 
and conn oiled by GE equipment proved 
themselves in thcii first year of high-speed 
setvice. Despite some inltodnuotv prob¬ 
lems. the Metiolinerscotiii ibuted to a sub- 
stantial increase in rail passenger travel 
between Xew Yoik and Washington. D.G. 





C,E-cijuij)j>rd Mrli nhtms traveled over 
two million Invh-sjieed ear miles in 1969. 

The Metroline] s are also equipped with 
C.E mobile telephones—one ol many grow¬ 
ing uses of the Company’s communica¬ 
tions equipment that led to formation of 
a new Communication Systems Division. 

Tlte former X-Ray Department became 
the Medical Systems Department, reflect¬ 
ing General Electt ic’s chive to build on its 
long-established x-ray business and pur¬ 
sue expanding oppot utilities in the health 
cate held. Tlte year saw the introduction 
of a new cordless, mobile batteiy-powered 
vt av unit lor use in established medical 
facilities or for emetgency setvice. Tlte 
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Company is also supplying multi-bed 
monitoring systems for coronary and in¬ 
tensive care hospital wards. 

New GE developments are aiming at the mar¬ 
ket opportunities generated by growing con¬ 
cern about pollution. 

A 1969 example: a new type of high- 
temperature vortex incinerator 10 dispose 
of solid wastes without polluting the wa¬ 
ter or air. A full-scale prototype unit was 
completed and tested in Shelbyville, Ind. 

Also, a new GE vertical aerator puntp 
motor was introduced. It is specially de¬ 
signed to operate under a wide range of 
temperature and moisture conditions in 
water and waste treatment plants. 

And two GE 'PAG' process computers 
installed in an automobile manufactur¬ 
er’s carburetor production facility auto¬ 
matically test and adjust carburetors to 
meet rigid anti-pollution standards. 


Heavy Capital Sales 



Heavy capital goods shipments exceeded S2 
billion—24% 011969 sales. 

Included are sales of heavy electric pow¬ 
er equipment, laige industrial motors, lo¬ 
comotives, ship propulsion turbines and 
commercial jet engines. 

General Electric’s backlog tor large steam 
turbine-generators set an all-time high. 

Despite the strike at the Schenectady 
plant, nearly 11 million kilowatts of large 
steam tmbine-generator capacity were 
shipped. Included was a 1,098,400-kilo¬ 
watt unit, destined to be the woiifj.is.larg- 
est-capacity nuclear turbine-generator 
when it goes into service in 1970. 

General Electiic maintained its lead in 


winning new orders for this equipment. 
The orders backlog, most of which is 
scheduled to be shipped by the end of 
1974, reached 91 million kilowatts—greater 
than the total shipped over the preceding 
13 years. 

Orders of small and medium-sized pow¬ 
er generator units moved to record levels. 
Gas turbines in particular met heavy de¬ 
mand as power sources that can be quickly 
installed. The largest single 19G9 order 
was for 32 heavy-duty gas turbine units to 
be mounted on barges and locatetl in wa¬ 
terways around New York harbor to help 
meet rising power requirements. 

For General Electric’s nuclear power busi¬ 
ness 1969 was a year of progress. 

The main 1969 push was to complete 
the unprofitable "turnkey" projects ac¬ 
cepted at a time when this new technol¬ 
ogy needed the stimulus of contracts for 
delivery of complete plants. 

Two of the 11 GE turnkey projects have 
now been completed and turned over to 
customers —jersey Central’s Oyster Creek 
plant and the Tarapur plant in India. At 
year-end, Japan’s Tsuruga facility and 
Commonwealth Edison's Dresden 2 were 
nearing completion.These two plants plus 
three additional turnkey projects are 
scheduled to be turned over to customers 
during 1970. Thus 7 of the 11 are sched¬ 
uled for completion by year-end. 

Because of delays in pressure-vessel de¬ 
liveries, difficulties in getting skilled la¬ 
bor, changes in licensing requirements 
during construction, escalating construc¬ 
tion costs and other problems, costs on 
the total turnkey projects are proving to 
be higher than those estimated in 1968. As 
these projects advanced significantly to¬ 
ward completion, more accurate estimates 
of their total overall costs became possi¬ 
ble. It was, therefore, necessary in 1969 to 
make additional provisions for the esti¬ 
mated remaining excess of costs over con¬ 
tract selling prices. 


Four new domestic orders and two over¬ 
seas orders received during 1969 brought 
to 50 the total number of GE-sttpplied 
nuclear power producing plants com¬ 
pleted or on order. 

To facilitate work on the order backlog 
of over .82 billion and the renewed order¬ 
ing cycle expected in the ’70s, the Com¬ 
pany completed a reactor equipment and 
fuel manufacturing complex at Wilming¬ 
ton, N.C. Construction of a plant at Mor¬ 
ris, Ill., to recover reusable portions of 
nuclear fuel was on schedule. 

Important to the future of nuclear 
power. General Electric completed and 
placed into operation SEFOR, a develop¬ 
mental fast-breeder reactor owned by 
Southwest Atomic Energy Associates. 

Construction by Canadian General 
Electric of a facility designed to produce 
400 tons of heavy water annually for 
atomic power plants is nearing comple¬ 
tion. The total output will be purchased 
by Atomic Energy ol Canada, Ltd. 

Utilities' emphasis on building their generat¬ 
ing capacity brought a temporary pause in the 
upward trend ol expenditures for power trans¬ 
mission and distribution. 

General Electric managers used the 
slowing as a period to prepare for two 
main needs of utilities in the ’70s: greater 
power delivery capacity and new ways to 
meet social, environmental and techno¬ 
logical changes. 

One important innovation in power 
transmission on which the Company is 
working derives from the oldest usable 
form of electricity—direct current. High- 
voltage direct-current (HVDC) offers 
more reliable and economical transmis¬ 
sion of huge blocks of power both for long 
distances overhead and for shorter dis¬ 
tances underground or underwater. Late 
in 1969 the first major U.S. HVDC project, 
linking Oregon and Southern California, 
was in the final testing stages prior to 
commercial operation. 
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Canadian General Electric won an or- 
dei for a second generation HVDC termi¬ 
nal which will use new GE-de\elopcd 
solid-state techniques to interconnect two 

To supply utilities with less conspicu¬ 
ous jiowfejfAleliveiy equipment, the Com¬ 
pany offered several new subsurface and 
low-profile transloimcis and switchgear. 
A Shrevepoit, l.a., plant, now under con¬ 
struction, will increase GE's ability to sup¬ 
ply transl'oiliters for the glowing under¬ 
ground distlibution market. 

Power for transportation is supplied by GE 
locomotives and ship propulsion turbines. 

As a supplier of locomotives, the Com¬ 
pany had a strong year of shipments, par¬ 
ticularly in heavy-duty freight engines 
and export units. A more powerful diesel- 
electric locomotiv c, producing 3,300 
hoisepower, was introduced. 

GE-gcaied steam turbine propulsion 
for ships has, by demonstrating depend¬ 
able and economical performance, led 
this form of propulsion in capturing 
higher percentages of marine markets. GE 
steam turbine units are powering a new 
series of supertankeis, rated as the most 
efficient meichant ships, and they will also 
power eight new containerships which 
will be the world's fastest. 

Commercial aviation engines represent a 
major GE investment in future growth. 

In 19G9 the Company greatly strength¬ 
ened its role as a supplier of engines for 
new commercial aircraft. The GE-pow- 
ered McDonnell Douglas DC-10 won an 
international order for long-range aircraft 
from four European airlines and an addi¬ 
tional domestic order for shorter-range 
planes. Also, two large charter carricis 
selected the three-engine C.E-poweied jet. 
By year’s end, nine airlines had 173 GE- 
equipped DC-10's on order or option for 
a total of some 700 GE CF6 engines. 

To combat jet smoke and noise pollu¬ 


tion. General Elcanc’s CFO engine is vir¬ 
tually smoke-free and (juicier than jet en¬ 
gines of the '60s, even though the CFO’s 
are more than twice as powerful. 

In another major breakthrough, the 
General Electric CF6-50A engine teas se¬ 
lected for tile twin-engine A-300B airbus 
being developed by a French-Germ.m- 
British consortium. 

For the U.S. supci sonic transport, a key 
to U.S, leadership in world aviation, GE 
continued its development work on the 
GE1, the most powerful aiinaft engines 
ewer developed. 

Aerospace & Defense Sales 



Aerospace and defense products and services 
in 1969 declined slightly to S1.6 billion, or 19% 
of total General Electric sales. 

The Comjiany’s scientific, technologi¬ 
cal and special manufacturing skills were 
applied during 1909 to meet the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment's needs for military aircraft en¬ 
gines, space systems, radar, sonar and other 
equipment. 

GE capability for contributing to ad¬ 
vanced develojmients for the nation's se¬ 
em ity thcjlloi.il ion progi ants was 

iccogni/ed by substantial contiacts liom 
the Derailment of Delcnse and the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Sjkkc Adminisua- 
lion. General Fleet! ic maintained a steady 
share ot defense and space weak within 
the range of its capability and inleicM. 

The Company’s 1909 sales in this sector 
fell slightly below last year's high levels 
lot several leasons I he stiike delayed 
four tli-quartei shipments, jKiitiiul.irly ol 
jet engines and electtonics equipment. 


The maturing of the AjioIIo program in¬ 
volved cutbacks in cmjilovmeiH. Substan¬ 
tial leductions in Fcdcial defense sjiend- 
ing and a iea]>|>iaisal ol detense jiroginms 
brought cancellation ol two projects—the 
Manned Orbiting Laboiatory and the 
Cheyenne helicojner—in which the Com- 
Jiany was heavily involved. General Elec¬ 
tric: w as ollu iaily adv ised that its jierfonii- 
ance was outstanding and not a factor in 
either cancellation. 

While future levels of GE aeiosjiace 
and defense woik ate directly linked to 
national jiolicies and icquireincnts, the 
dominant shaic of the Gompanv's cllorts 
continue to he in high-technology pioj- 
ccts meeting longei-teim needs. 

For GE military jet engines, the year's big¬ 
gest newsmaker was the Air Force's C-5 Gal¬ 
axy, the world’s largest airplane. 

1 he ComjKiny sliijijied a total of 133 
TF39 engines for the C-5 in 1909. The 
aircraft has demonstrated record lift ca- 
pabilitics that could change U.S. military 
logistics planning. 

Tiie GE J79, JS5. T58 and T01 engines, 
each introduced a number of years ago, 
ate finding sustaining ajiplications. F-t 
ail craft for West Germany, for instance, 
aie lieljiing esteml J79 pioduction. 

A new engine, the TF31 for the Navy's 
newest S-3 anti-submarine aircraft, jiassed 
its initial tests in 1909. Oil the interna¬ 
tional scene, an adv allied engine is bc- 

Eighter" jirojiosed for use hv many na¬ 
tions of the Free World. 

General Electric is one of two competi¬ 
tors for engines to jiowcr the important 
new F-l IB and F-15 (ighteis. 

And GE engines showed new potential 
as marine power plants. A GE LM2500 
was installed on a merchant ship l'ot com- 
jietitive tests ol its seawoithiness. The en¬ 
gine is in comjietition lor application as 
part of the gas turbine power plant lor 
the DD903 Navy destroyer program. 
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The Company’s 1969 space projects included 
work on major satellites. 

Improved knowledge of the weather 
resulted from the Nimbus weather sur¬ 
veillance satellite developed by General 
Electric. The Astronomy Satellite is giv¬ 
ing man his newest look at the stars. And 
the Biosatellite conducted successful bio¬ 
logical experiments. 

For the Viking program to land a space¬ 
craft on Mars in 1976, the Company was 
selected to provide overall technical and 
systems management support. 

General Electric's work on aerospace 
projects for national security ranged from 
aircraft control systems to complex equip¬ 
ment and systems for space missions. The 
Company is participating as a prime con¬ 
tractor in the Air Force's Minutcman 
defense project. 

GE space technology is being applied 
to other fields. In oceanography, the Com¬ 
pany developed the undersea laboratory 
for the successful Tektite I project, in 
which aquanauts spent two months 
underseas. The program is now entering 
its second phase of exploration. Other 
space “spin-offs" are being applied to 
health diagnosis, artificial respirators, 
laser systems for air pollution detection 
and a new technolog)' for mass-producing 
good quality houses for the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development. 

Formation of a new International Group em¬ 
phasizes the importance placed by the Com¬ 
pany on worldwide operations. 

Encompassing over 100 consolidated 
affiliates and some 70 manufacturing op¬ 
erations outside the U.S. and Puerto Rico, 
General Electric’s worldwide businesses 
span the major classes of products and 
services discussed in the preceding pages. 

With many overseas markets growing 
[aster than those in the U.S., the Com¬ 
part) is seeking to profit from this growth 
through a combination ot manufacturing, 


joint ventures, exports, licensing and in¬ 
vestments. Some notable 1969 examples: 

• Canadian General Electric raised sales 
8% to $455 million. 

• Sales by other consolidated overseas af¬ 
filiates rose 6% to $840 million. 

• Export sales were $515 million, 2% above 
1968 levels, even though certain ship¬ 
ments were delayed by the strike. These 
exports made a significant contribution 
to the U.S. balance of payments. 

Among the major industrial projects 
recently completed by General Electric 
were a fully automated hot strip mill in 
the Netherlands, the first integrated steel 
mill in the Philippines and an advanced 
automated cement mill in Europe. 

In line with changing market opportu¬ 
nities the Company made adjustments in 
its European operations that included the 
exchange of its interests in consumer elec¬ 
tronics businesses in Germany and Italy 
for additional ownership shares in the 
German electrical firm, AEG. 

General Electric expects further profit¬ 
able growth in exports and sales by over¬ 
seas affiliates through utilizing diverse 
strategies for different countries, indus¬ 
tries and products. 

GE research and development activities were 
maintained at high levels. 

One measure of the scale of GE ad¬ 
vanced development is the fact that over 
17,000 employees holding college techni¬ 
cal degrees were at work in research, de¬ 
velopment and engineering. In addition 
to the Company-wide Research and De¬ 
velopment Center and the Manufactur¬ 
ing Laboratory, both in Schenectady, N.Y., 
more than 100 other Company laborato¬ 
ries worked in association with business 
operations during the year. Over 1,000 
GE inventions were patented. 

Completed in 1969 was pre-production 
development work on the Elec-Trak® 
homegarden tractor, powered by recharge¬ 
able batteries, to be test-marketed in 1970. 


Worldwide employment by General Electric 
averaged over400,000in1969.Anew 40-month 
program was adopted for U. S. operations. 

fs T ew contracts with major unions ex¬ 
tend until May 26, 1973, and include the 
following: 

• General wage increases of 20 cents in the 
first year; 15 cents coming 13 months later; 
and another 15 cents coming 14 months 
after that. 

• Immediate cost-of-living adjustments of 
three cents per hour, plus three further 
adjustments in October 1970, 1971 and 
1972 of one cent per hour for each full 
0.3% of increase in the Consumer Price 
Index during the preceding year. Maxi¬ 
mum adjustment in any year is eight 
cents, and the immediate three-cent in¬ 
crease is included in the eight-cent maxi¬ 
mum cost of living adjustment for 1970. 

• Special increases of 5 to 25 cents per 
hour for high-skill employees. 

• Major improvements in employee bene¬ 
fit plans, including higher pension mini- 
mums, survivor benefits, a number of 
insurance improvements including full 
hospital benefits for 365 days and noncon¬ 
tributory employee insurance, improved 
vacations, sick pay for hourly employees 
and new training programs. 

General Electric authorized contributions of 
$3.3 million for support of U. S. education. 

Also, the General Electric Foundation, 
a trust established by the Company in 
1952, contributed $1.4 million to more 
than 770 educational institutions in 1969. 

In memory of Gerald L. Phillippe, 
former Chairman of the Boaul, the Foun¬ 
dation created new annual awards to 
honor employees for outstanding leader¬ 
ship and accomplishment in the aiea of 
public service. And the Foundation made 
a five-year grant to Princeton University 
to underwrite a Gerald L. Phillippe Pro¬ 
fessorship for studies of urban problems. 

The Foundation's annual report is 
available on request. 
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1969 Financial Summary 


This summary comments on significant items in the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments on pages 21 and 22, generally in the same order as they appear in those 
statements. The accounting principles followed with respect to certain items appear 
in bold face type. 

The consolidated financial statements and accompanying schedules in this report 
include a consolidation of the accounts of the parent-General Electric Company— 
and those of all majority-owned affiliates (except finance affiliates whose operations 
are not similar to those of the consolidated group). All significant intercompany 
items have been eliminated from the consolidated statements. 

Except for fixed assets and accumulated depreciation relating thereto, assets and 
liabilities of foreign affiliates have been translated into U.S. dollars at year-end ex¬ 
change rates, and income and expense items have been translated at average rates 
prevailing during the year. Fixed assets and accumulated depreciation have been 
translated at rates in effect at dates of acquisition of the assets. 

Net earnings include the net income of finance affiliates and the consolidated 
group’s share of earnings of associated companies which were not consolidated 
but in which the group owned approximately 50% of the voting stock. 

During 1969, net earnings amounted to $278.0 million compared with prior year 
earnings of $357.1 million. As discussed on page 3, a major strike had an adverse 
impact on 1969 results of U.S. operations. Earnings per share were $3.07 in 1969. Any 
dilution of earnings per share resulting from the potential exercise of such items as 
stock options and convertible debt outstanding would be insignificant. 

Sales of products and services to customers are reported in operating results only 
as title to products and materials passes to the customer and as services are per¬ 
formed as contracted. 

During 1969, sales totaled $8,448.0 million, an increase of 1% over the 1968 record 
level. Sales in each of the Company’s four major classes of products and services 
are discussed on pages 4 through 19 of this report. 

Other income amounted to $98.7 million in 1969, an increase of $12.4 million over 
1968. Significant items in other income are shown in the right margin. Financial 
statements for General Electric Credit Corporation are shown on page 27. 

Costs are classified in the consolidated statement of current earnings according to 
the principal types of costs incurred. Costs, classified as they were deducted from 
income, are shown in the tabulation to the right. 

Employee compensation, including the Company cost of employee benefits, rose to 
a record level of $3,510.8 million in 1969. 

The Company and its affiliates have a number of pension plans. Substantially all 
employees in the United States who have completed one year of service are partici¬ 
pating in the General Electric Pension Plan, the obligations of which are funded 
through the General Electric Pension Trust. 

The funding program in effect since 1967 uses 6% as the estimated rate of future 
earnings on Pension Trust assets. This rate is based on the Trust's current and pro¬ 
jected investment experience and contemplates the systematic recognition of the 
portion of the unrealized appreciation in the common stock portfolio which it is con¬ 
servatively estimated will be available for the payment of pension benefits. In no 
event, however, will appreciation be recognized if the resulting book value of equity 
securities exceeds 75% of their average market value during the current and two 

(continued on page 23) 


Other Income 

Net earnings of General 
Electric Credit Corp. 

Income from: 

Customer financing 
Royalty and technical 
agreements 

Marketable securities and 
bank deposits 
Miscellaneous 
investments 

Other sundry income 


1969 1968 

SI 5.2 SI 5.4 

26.5 20.2 

18.5 17.5 

12.3 9.6 

10.7 8.2 

15.5 15.4 

S98.7 S86.3 


Costs , (In millions) 

1969 1968 

Cost of goods sold S6,346.1 56,251.7 

Selling, general and 

administrative expenses 1,615.3 1,482.1 

Interest and other financial 
charges 78.1 70.5 

Provision for income taxes 231.5 312.3 

$8,271.0 SS,116.6 
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Consolidated Statement of Current and Retained Earnings 


General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 


For the year 1969 

Sales of products and services to customers .... $8,447,965,000 

Other income. 98,727,000 

8.546,692,000 


Costs 

Employee compensation, including benefits. 3,510,787,000 

Materials, supplies, services and other costs .... 4,126,105,000 

Depreciation. 351,282,000 

Taxes, except those on income. 81,714,000 

Interest and other financial charges. 78,113,000 

Provision for income taxes. 231,504,000 

Less increase in inventories during the year. —108,549,000 


8,270,956,000 


Earnings before interest of other share owners . . . 275,736,000 

Interest of other share owners in net results of affiliates . 2,279,000 


Net earnings applicable to common stock. 278,015,000 

Dividends declared .. - 235,226,000 

Amount added to retained earnings. 42,789,000 

Retained earnings at January 1 . 1,738,244,000 

Retained earnings at December 31. $1,781,033,000 


Net earnings per share. $3.07 

Dividends declared and paid per share. $2.60 


1968 

$8,381,633,000 

86,299,000 

8,467,932,000 


3,324,526,000 
4,062,360,000 
300,141,000 
78,245,000 
70,461,000 
312,271,000 
- 31,453,000 
8,116,551,000 

351,381,000 

5,726,000 

357,107,000 

-234,783,000 

122,324,000 

1,615,920,000 


$1,738,244,000 


$3.95 

$2.60 
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Consolidated Statement of Financial Position 


General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

December 31 1969 


Cash on hand and in banks. $ 201,570,000 

Marketable securities. 127,705,000 

Current receivables. 1,367,862,000 

Inventories. 1,590,657,000 

Current assets. 3,287,794,000 

Investments and advances. 417,893,000 

Plant and equipment—less accumulated depreciation . 1,814,961,000 

Other assets. 486,842,000 

Total assets. $6,007,490,000 


Liabilities and equity 

Short-term borrowings. $ 340,720,000 

Accounts payable. 386,868,000 

Progress collections and price adjustments accrued . . 709,041,000 

Dividends payable. 58,756,000 

Taxes accrued. 213,521,000 

Other costs and expenses accrued. 657,748,000 

Current liabilities. 2,366,654,000 

Long-term borrowings. 673,310,000 

Other liabilities. 240,178,000 

Miscellaneous reserves. 145,098,000 

Total liabilities. 3,425,240,000 


Interest of other share owners in equity of affiliates . 42,273,000 

Preferred stock (2,000,000 shares authorized; 
none issued). — 

Common stock (issued shares, $5 par value per share) . 458,657,000 

Amounts received for stock in excess of par value. . . 300,287,000 

Retained earnings. 1,781,033,000 

Share owners’ equity. 2,539,977,000 

Total liabilities and equity. $6,007,490,000 


1968 

$ 285,580,000 
87,745,000 
1,455,685,000 
1,482,108,000 
3,311,118,000 


353,589,000 

1,677,651,000 

401,416,000 

$5,743,774,000 


$ 280,600,000 
416,805,000 
528,181,000 
58,718,000 
216,542,000 
601,435,000 
2,104,281,000 

749,075,000 

227,155,000 

129,675,000 

3,210,186,000 

40,140,000 

458,324,000 

296,880,000 

1,738,244,000 

2,493,448,000 

$5,743,774,000 
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preceding years. At the end of 1969, this ratio was 61%. The actual earnings of the 
Trust for 1969, including the programmed recognition of appreciation, were equal to 
6.4% of book value of the portfolio. Unfunded liabilities of the Pension Plan are 
being amortized over a 20-year period beginning in 1967 and are estimated to be 
$27 million at December 31,1969. Trust financial statements appear at right. 
Depreciation amounted to $351.3 million in 1969 compared with $300.1 million in 
1968. An accelerated depreciation method, based principally on a sum-of-the-years 
digits formula, is used to depreciate U.S. assets purchased in 1961 and subse¬ 
quently. U.S. assets purchased prior to that, and most assets outside the United 
States, are depreciated on a straight-line basis. In addition, special depreciation is 
provided where equipment may be subject to abnormal economic conditions and 
obsolescence. 

Taxes, except those on income, totaled $81.7 million in 1969 compared with $78.2 
million in 1968. These taxes are mainly franchise and property taxes and exclude 
social security taxes which are included with employee benefits. 

Interest and other financial charges increased to $78.1 million in 1969 from $70.5 
million in the previous year. This increase is largely attributable to higher rates of 
interest and increased seasonal borrowings. 

Provision for income taxes amounted to $231.5 million in 1969. Details of this amount 
are shown in the tabulation in the lower right margin. 

Provision for U.S. Federal income taxes, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, has been based on the 
income and costs included in the earnings statement shown on page 21. ' 

The amount of U.S. Federal income taxes shown payable is determined by appli¬ 
cable statutes and government regulations.The amounts shown as timing differences 
result from the fact that under these statutes and regulations some items of income 
and cost are not recognized in the same time period as good accounting practice 
requires them to be recorded. The net effect of such differences has been that earn¬ 
ings on which tax payments have been required have been more than earnings re¬ 
ported in Annual Reports. Accordingly, the provision for taxes has been reduced, 
and a deferred-tax asset has been established to record the reduction of future tax 
payments. For 1969, timing differences include the effect of the regular provision 
for 1970 vacation payments to striking employees which was not a contractual 
liability at December 31, and therefore not deductible for tax purposes. 

Federal income taxes to be paid on undistributed earnings of foreign affiliates 
upon their transfer to the parent Company are believed not to be significant. 

U.S. Federal income tax returns of the parent Company are settled through 1960. 

The Company follows the practice of adding the investment credit to income over 
the life of the underlying facilities rather than in the year in which facilities are 
placed in service. The investment credit was repealed effective April 18, 1969. The 
investment credit amounted to $10.3 million in 1969 compared with $17.6 million last 
year. In 1969, $9.0 million was added to net earnings compared with $6.7 million in 
1968. At the end of 1969, the amount still deferred and to be included in net earnings 
in future years was $52.0 million. If the Company had “flowed through” the invest¬ 
ment credit, this amount would have been included in 1969 and prior years earnings. 

Renegotiation is a net provision /or that portion of earnings on prime and subcon¬ 
tract sales to the U.S. Government which may later be claimed by the Government. 
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Total taxes, including income, franchise and property taxes, were $313.2 million 
or $3.46 a share in 1969, 39 cents more than net earnings. 

Interest of other share owners in net results of affiliates represents the share which 
other owners have in the net earnings and losses of consolidated affiliates not wholly 
owned by General Electric. Variances in this account between periods result not only 
from changes in the affiliates' earnings but also from changes in the Company’s per¬ 
cent of ownership in these affiliates. 

Cash and marketable securities totaled $329.3 million at the end of 1969, a decrease 
of $44.1 million during the year. Marketable securities were carried at the lower of 
amortized cost or market value. Carrying value was substantially the same as 
market value. 

A summary of the source and application of funds is shown in the right margin. 
Current receivables, less related reserve, totaled $1,367.9 million at December 31, 
1969 compared with $1,455.7 million at the end of 1968. The reserve applicable to 
current receivables amounted to $48.4 million at December 31, 1969 and $44.5 mil¬ 
lion at the end of 1968.. 

Long-term receivables less reserve are reported in other assets. 

Inventories at the end of 1969 totaled $1,590.7 million, an increase of $108.5 million 
from the end of 1968. Materials on order prior to the strike continued to be received 
after the strike became effective, contributing to a significant increase in raw and 
in-process items. However, finished goods inventories declined as sales were made 
without corresponding replacement. 

Inventories in the United States were substantially all valued on a last-in, first-out 
(LIFO) basis, and substantially all those outside the U.S. were valued on a first-in, 
first-out (FIFO) basis. Such valuations were not in excess of market and were based 
on cost, exclusive of certain indirect manufacturing expenses and intercompany 
profits. The LIFO basis values inventories conservatively during inflationary times, 
and on a FIFO basis the year-end 1969 inventories would have been $214.9 million 
in excess of this valuation. This difference increased $58.2 million during 1969. 
Investments and advances amounted to $417.9 million at the end of 1969 as sum¬ 
marized in the margin to the right. 

Investments in finance affiliates are carried at equity plus advances. Investment in 
General Electric Credit Corporation, a wholly-owned nonconsolidated finance affili¬ 
ate, amounted to $185.1 million at the end of 1969. Financial statements for the Credit 
Corporation are shown on page 27. 

Investment in General Electric common stock is carried at cost. At the end of 1969, 
847,433 shares, having a quoted market value of $65.7 million, were held for various 
corporate purposes. 

Shares held by the Company included 381,679 shares for possible conversion of 
General Electric Overseas Capital Corporation’s bonds described on page 25. Dur¬ 
ing 1969, 612,197 shares of the Company’s stock were purchased principally through 
regular transactions in the securities market. Comparable 1968 purchases were 
446,498 shares. Uses of the shares, including acquisitions which have been ac¬ 
counted for as purchases, are shown to the right. 

In addition, at December 31, 1969, the Company was holding under the deferred 
compensation provisions of Incentive Compensation Plans a total of 477,271 shares 
of General Electric common stock deferred during the years 1950 through 1969. 


Cash and marketables 
Short-term borrowings 
Long-term borrowings 
Newly issued common stock 
Net source of funds 


$278 0 S357.1 

-235 2 -234.6 

42.8 122.5 

44.1 - 36 2 

60.1 13.7 

- 75.8 25.0 

5.8 33.4 

S 77.0 $158.4 


Application of Funds 

Short-term applications: 
Inventories 

Payables to others 

Long-term applications: 
Plant additions 
Depreciation taken 
Other 


Net application 




-202.2 

-181.5 


S 31.4 
35.8 


514.7 


530.6 
-351.3 -300.1 

79,2 - 10,4 

258 5 204.2 

S 77.0 $158 4 


Investments and Advances 

December 31 
Nonconsolidated 
finance affiliates 
General Electric 

Associated companies 
Miscellaneous investments 


(In millions) 

1969 1968 

SI 87.7 SI 57.5 

76.7 60.2 

21.7 20.7 

141.4 124.8 

-9.6 -9.6 

S41 7. 9 S353 .6 


Uses of Treasury Shares 

General Electric employee 
savings plans 
Incentive Compensation 
Delivered to participants 
Transferred under 
deferred provisions 
Otherawards to employees 
Acquisitions: 

Metropolitan Television 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Benerson Corporation, 


1969 1968 

288,827 294,432 

36,144 45,172 

71,992 73,627 

165 362 

-0- 121,475 

7,164 -0- 

404.292 535,068 
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These shares are carried under other assets as a part of funds for employee benefit 
plans. They are carried at market value at the time of their allotment with an offset 
under other liabilities. 

Investments in associated companies which are not consolidated but in which the 
Company owns approximately 50% of the voting stock are valued at cost adjusted 
for changes in equity since acquisition. 

Miscellaneous investments are valued at cost. On December 31, 1969, the fair 
value of these investments was approximately $210 million. 

Plant and equipment represents the original cost of land, buildings and equipment, 
including equipment leased to others, less estimated cost consumed by wear and 
obsolescence. Details of plant and equipment, and accumulated depreciation, are 
shown in the table to the right. 

Other assets, less applicable reserve of $11.0 million, totaled $486.8 million at De¬ 
cember 31,1969, as shown in the right margin. Research and development expendi¬ 
tures, except those specified as recoverable design costs on government contracts, 
are charged to operations as they are incurred. Deferred income taxes include $84.1 
million applicable to current assets and liabilities. 

Short-term borrowings, those due within one year, totaled $340.7 million at the end 
of 1969 compared with $280.6 million at the end of the preceding year and repre¬ 
sented principally borrowings from banks by the Company’s foreign affiliates. 

Other costs and expenses accrued at the end of 1969 included compensation and 
benefit costs accrued of $256.0 million and interest expense accrued of $10.9 million. 
The remaining costs and expenses accrued included liabilities for items such as re¬ 
placements under guarantees and allowances to customers. . 

Long-term borrowings amounted to $673.3 million at December 31,1969 compared 
with $749.1 million at the end of last year as summarized in the table to the right. 

General Electric Company 5.30% Sinking Fund Debentures are due May 1,1992. 
Sinking fund payments are required beginning in 1973. Debentures outstanding at 
the end of 1969 amounted to $189.0 million after deduction of reacquired debentures 
with a face value of $11.0 million held in treasury for future sinking fund require¬ 
ments. General Electric Company 5% % Notes are due November 1,1991. Mandatory 
prepayments are required beginning in 1972. The Company’s 3V2% Debentures are 
due May 1,1976. Debentures having a face value of $13.9 million, and reacquired at 
a cost of $13.0 million, were retired during 1969 in accordance with the sinking fund 
provisions. Debentures outstanding at the end of 1969 amounted to $119.8 million 
after deduction of reacquired debentures with a face value of $55.3 million held in 
treasury for future sinking fund requirements. 

General Electric Overseas Capital Corporation borrowings are unconditionally 
guaranteed by General Electric Company as to payment of principal, premium, if 
any, and interest. Proceeds from these borrowings are being used to help finance 
the international operations of the Company and its affiliates. The borrowings in¬ 
clude the Corporation's 4V4% Guaranteed Bonds due December 1,1985, in the ag¬ 
gregate principal amount of $50.0 million. The bonds are convertible through Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1975, into General Electric common stock at $131 a share. Sinking fund pay¬ 
ments on any debentures not converted are required beginning in 1976. On July 1, 
1969, the Corporation elected to prepay its 6’/4% Deutsche Mark Notes (equivalent 
to $25.0 million) which were due July 1,1971. 
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Other long-term borrowings represent largely borrowings by foreign affiliates with 
various interest rates and maturities. 

Preferred stock, $1 par value, up to a total of 2,000,000 shares has been authorized 
by the share owners. No preferred shares had been issued at December 31,1969. 
Common stock, $5 par value, up to a total of 1 05,000,000 shares has been authorized 
by the share owners. At December 31, 1969, there were 91,731,316 common shares 
issued and 90,406,612 shares outstanding as summarized at right. The number of 
new shares issued varies between periods depending on the requirements of em¬ 
ployee plans and the timing of deliveries of shares under provisions of those plans. 
Amounts in excess of par value received for stock increased $3.4 million in 1969. 
This increase resulted from amounts received for newly-issued shares in excess of 
par value ($5.5 million) reduced by net losses from the disposition of stock held in 
treasury ($2.1 million). 

The Incentive Compensation Plan provides incentive for outstanding performance 
by key employees. Allotments made in 1969 for services performed in 1968 amounted 
to $22.3 million for 3,081 employees. 

The Stock Option Plan, approved by the share owners in 1968 by 98.2% of the votes 
cast, and three previous similar plans, provided continuing incentive for more than 
580 employees during 1969. The option price of grants under these plans is the full 
market value of General Electric stock on the date of grant. Therefore, participants 
in the plans do not benefit unless the stock’s market price rises, thus benefiting all 
share owners. Also, in order to exercise options the employee must remain with the 
Company, since options may be exercised only after annual installments mature, 
which is generally over a period of nine years. Thus the plans encourage managers 
and professional employees to have the long-term entrepreneurial interest that will 
benefit all share owners. 

The additional stock options granted during 1969 covered 185,152 shares. The 
shares deducted from original grants for such reasons as deaths, retirements and 
withdrawals totaled 50,136. Options for 990,988 shares outstanding at the end of 
1969 were held by 584 individuals, and 634,228 shares were available for the granting 
of additional options. A summary of the grants outstanding at the end of 1969 is 
shown at the right. 


Common Stock Issued and Outstanding 



Independent Auditors’ Report 


To the share owners and board of directors of General Electric Company 

We have examined the consolidated statement of financial position of General Electric Company and affiliates as of December 31, 1969, and the related 
statement of current and retained earnings for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the financial position of General Electric Company and affiliates at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1969, and the results of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 


consistent with that of the preceding year. 


f-e+Jh C-. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 345 Park Avenue, New York, New York, February 19,1970. 
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General Electric Credit Corporation-Condensed Financial Statements 


FINANCIAL PQSITION December31 1969 

Cash and marketable securities. $ 129,628,000 

Receivables (including installments due after one year 

1969—$977,000,000; 1968—$738,000,000). 1,954,638,000 

Less: Deferred income. — 198,023,000 

Reserve for losses. — 37,102,000 

Net receivables. 1,719,513,000 

Other assets. 6,054,000 

Total assets. $1,855,195,000 


1968 

$ 64,360,000 

1,644,705,000 

- 172,162,000 

- 37,062,000 
1,435,481,000 

8,572,000 

$1,508,413,000 


Notes payable: Due within one year . . . . 

Long-term—Senior notes . . . 

—Subordinated notes 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . . . 

Total liabilities. 

Capital stock. 

Retained earnings. 

Equity—held by General Electric Company . 
Total liabilities and equity. 


$1,231,856,000 $ 963,682,000 

178,700,000 162,200,000 

110,000,000 105,000,000 

149,510,0 00 130,636,000 

1,670,066,000 1,361,518,000 

55,000,000 20,000,000 

130,129,000 126,895,000 

185,129,000 146,895,000 

$1,855,195,000 $1,508,413,000 


CURRENT AND RETAINED EARNINGS For the year 1969 

Earned income.■ $ 199,148,000 

Expenses—Operating and administrative. 61,468,000 

—Interest and discount .. 94,050,000 

—Provision for losses on receivables. . . . 13,321,000 

—Provision for income taxes. 15,075,000 

Net earnings. 15,234,000 

Dividends. — 12,000,000 

Retained earnings at January 1 . 126,895,000 

Retained earnings at December 31. $ 130,129,000 


1968 

$ 170,007,000 
57,761,000 
65,711,000 
14,569,000 
16,607,000 
15,359,000 
-0- 
111,536,000 
$ 126,895,000 


General Electric Credit Corporation is a wholly-owned nonconsolidated finance affiliate. Condensed 
financial statements for the General Electric Credit Corporation and its consolidated affiliates are 
shown above. Copies of the 1969 Annual Report for the Credit Corporation may be obtained by writing 
to General Electric Credit Corporation, P.O. Box 8300, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

The Credit Corporation’s net receivables rose to $1,719.5 million at December 31, 1969. They 
consisted of $1,181.2 million in consumer time-sale and loan accounts, $537.1 million in commercial 
and industrial time-sale, loan and lease accounts, $123.5 million in inventory financing and accounts 
receivable accounts, $73.0 million in Medallion home financing accounts and $39.8 million in other 
receivables, offset in part by $235.1 million of deferred income and reserve for losses. 

During 1969, capital stock was increased $35.0 million by the sale of a preferred stock issue to 
General Electric Company. 

Net earnings amounted to $15.2 million in 1969, a decrease of 1% from 1968. The Credit 
Corporation’s volume of financing increased by 16% in 1969 to $1,934.0 million. 
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Ten Year Summary 


On worldwide basis of consolidation 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

Sales of products and services . 


$8,448.0 

$8,381.6 

$7,741.2 

$7,177.3 

$6,213.6 

$5,319.2 

Net earnings. 


278.0 

357.1 

361.4 

338.9 

355.1 

219.6 

Net earnings per share . . 


3.07 

3.95 

4.01 

3.75 

3.93 

2.44 

Earnings as a percentage of sales 


3.3% 

4.3% 

4.7% 

4.7% 

5.7% 

4.1% 

Earned on share owners’ equity 


11.0% 

14.8% 

15.9% 

15.7% 

17.5% 

11.5% 

Cash dividends declared . . . 


$ 235.2 

$ 234.8 

$ 234.2 

$ 234.6 

$ 216.7 

$ 197.7 

Dividends declared per share 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.20 

Shares outstanding—average . . 


90,482,256 

90,325,683 

90,133,132 

90,304,736 

90,316,825 

89,916,726 

Share owner accounts—average. 


519,879 

530,099 

529,410 

529,912 

521,230 

516,402 

Market price range per shared . 


98%-74% 

100%-80% 

115%-82% 

120-80 

120%-91 

93%-78% 

Current assets. 


$3,287.8 

$3,311.1 

$3,207.6 

$3,013.0 

$2,842.4 

$2,543.8 

Current liabilities. 


2,366.7 

2,104.3 

1,977.4 

1,883.2 

1,566.8 

1,338.9 

Total assets. 


6,007.5 

5,743.8 

5,347.2 

4,851.7 

4,300.4 

3,836.0 

Share owners’ equity .... 


2,540.0 

2,493.4 

2,342.2 

2,211.7 

2,107.0 

1,944.2 

Plant and equipment additions . 


$ 530.6 

$ 514.7 

$ 561.7 

$ 484.9 

$ 332.9 

$ 237.7 

Depreciation. 


351.3 

300.1 

280.4 

233.6 

183.4 

170.3 

Total taxes and renegotiation^ . 


313.2 

390.5 

390.1 

409.1 

403.8 

277.3 

Provision for income taxes. . . 


231.5 

312.3 

320.5 

347.4 

352.2 

233.8 

Employees (U.S. only)-average < c > 


317,874 

305,165 

296,258 

290,825 

257,903 

242,895 



1963 

$5,177.0 

272.2 

3.05 

5.3% 

14.9% 

$ 183.1 
2.05 
89,384,229 
503,516 
87%-71% 

$2,321.0 

1,181.9 

3,502.5 

1,889.2 

$ 149.2 

149.4 

331.4 
286.7 

244,896 
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Directors and Management 


1962 

1961 

1960 

$4,986.1 

$4,666.6 

$4,383.2 

256.5 

238.4 

218.7 

2.89 

2.70 

2.49 

5.1% 

5.1% 

5.0% 

15.0% 

14.8% 

14.3% 

$ 177.5 

$ 176.4 

$ 175.5 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

88,802,355 

88,292,109 

87,776,272 

446,919 

440,938 

416,950 

78%-54% 

80%-60V2 

99%-70% 

$2,024.6 

$1,859.7 

$1,846.6 

1,168.7 

1,086.6 

960.0 

3,349.9 

3,143.4 

2,938.8 

1,764.3 

1,654.6 

1,568.5 

$ 173.2 

$ 179.7 

$ 166.2 

146.0 

131.6 

125.1 

298.7 

289.9 

234.1 

254.0 

248.9 

196.3 

243,112 

234,855 

236,250 


Board membership decreased to 19 in 
1969 when Dr. Edwin D. Harrison did not 
stand for re-election upon resigning the 
presidency of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. He had served on the Board 
over seven years. Also, the Company was 
saddened by the death in 1969 of two for¬ 
mer Directors, Francis L. Higginson, a Di¬ 
rector for more than 36 years, and Sidney J. 
Weinberg, a Director from 1945 to 1961. 

Board members are listed below with 
their principal affiliations and years of ser¬ 
vice as General Electric Directors. Their 
average age is 59 and average length of 
service on the Board is 10 years. 

J. Paul Austin, President and Director, The 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. (6 years) 

Fred J. Borch, Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, General Electric Company, 
New York City. (8 years) 

William H. Dennler, Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, New York City. (1 year) 

Frederick B. Dent, President and Director, May- 
fair Mills, Arcadia, S. C. (4 years) 

Thomas S. Gates, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and Director, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc. and Morgan Guaranty Trust tompany of 
New York, New York City. (5 years) 

Frederick L. Hovde, President, Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (14 years) 

Gilbert W. Humphrey, Chairman of the Board 
and Director, The Hanna Mining Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (15 years) 

John E. Lawrence, Partner, James Lawrence & 
Co., Boston, Mass. (13 years) 

Ralph Lazarus, Chairman of the Board and Di¬ 
rector, Federated Department Stores, Inc., Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. (7 years)' 

Edmund W. Littlefield, President and Director, 
Utah Construction & Mining Company, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. (6 years) 

George H. Love, Chairman of the Board and 
Director, Consolidation Coal Company, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. (20 years) 

Neil H. McElroy, Chairman of the Board and 
Director, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. (18 years) 

Dean A. McGee, Chairman of the Board and Di¬ 
rector, Kerr-McGee Corporation, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (8 years) 


Henry S. Morgan, Partner, Morgan Stanley & 
Co., New York City. (30 years) 

Jack S. Parker, Vice Chairman of the Board and 
Executive Officer, General Electric Company, 
New York City. (1 year) 

Gilbert H. Scribner, Jr., President and Director, 
Scribner & Co., Chicago, III. (7 years) 

Robert T. Stevens, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and Director, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., New York City. (20 years) 

Herman L. Weiss, Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, New York City. (1 year) 

Walter B. Wriston, President and Director, First 
National City Bank, New York City. (8 years) 
MANAGEMENT 

The team of managers listed on this and 
the following pages averages 52 years of 
age, with service averaging 27 years. 
Corporate Executive Office 
FRED J. BORCH, Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer. 

WILLIAM H. DENNLER, JACK S. PARKER and 
HERMAN L. WEISS, Vice Chairmen of the Board 
and Executive Officers. 

Group Executives 

HERSHNER CROSS, Vice President and Group 
^ Executive—Industrial Group. 

W. DAVID DANCE, Vice President and Group 
/Executive—Appliance and Television Group. 

OSCAR L. DUNN, Vice President and Group 
/ Executive—Construction Industries Group. 

HUBERT W. GOULDTHORPE, Vice President 
^ and Group Executive-Power Generation Group. 

ROBERT W. LEWIS, Vice President and Group 
^ Executive—Power Transmission and Distribu¬ 
tion Group. 

MARK MORTON, Vice President and Group Ex- 
/ ecutive-Aerospace Group. 

GERHARD NEUMANN, Vice President and 
/ Group Executive—Aircraft Engine Group. 
HILLIARD W. PAIGE, Vice President and Group 
Executive—Information Systems Group. 
CHARLES E. REED, Vice President and Group 
z Executive—Components and Materials Group. 

DONALD D. SCARFF, Vice President and Group 
/ Executive—Consumer Products Group. 

J. STANFORD SMITH, Vice Presidentand Group 
s Executive International Group. 

(continued on page 30) 
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Management (continued) 


Corporate Staff Officers 

ARTHUR M. BUECHE, Vice President-Research y 
and Development. 

VIRGIL B. DAY, Vice President—Industrial Re---' 
lations. 

ROBERT M. ESTES, Vice President-General ' 
Counsel and Secretary. 

ROY L. JOHNSON, Vice President-Manage-/* 
ment Manpower Development. 

REGINALD H. JONES, Vice President—Finance. 
JOHN B. McKITTERICK, Vice President-Cor- 
porate Planning. 

HALBERT B. MILLER, Vice President-Manu- x 
facturing. 

DOUGLAS S. MOORE, Vice President-Market- 
ing and Public Affairs. 

PHILIP D. MOORE, Vice President-Employee 
Relations. 

JAMES F. YOUNG, Vice President-Engineer- / 
ing. 

Comptroller: ROBERT E. PFENNING. ^ 
Treasurer: PAUL E. WALLENDORF. 

Aerospace Group 

ROY H. BEATON, Vice President and General 
Manager—Electronic Systems Division. 

L. BERKLEY DAVIS, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Defense Programs Division. 
DANIEL J. FINK, Vice President and General 
Manager—Space Division. 

CHARLES W. GEORGE, Vice President and 
General Manager—Aircraft Equipment Division. 
OTTO KLIMA, JR., Vice President and General 
Manager—Re-entry and Environmental Systems 
Division. 

Aircraft Engine Group 

FRED W. GARRY, Vice President and General 
Manager—Aircraft Engine Technical Division. 
EDWARD E. HOOD, JR., Vice President and 
General Manager—Commercial Engine Division. 
FRED O. MacFEE, JR., Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Aircraft Engine Operating Divi¬ 
sion. 

RAMOND E. SMALL, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Aircraft Engine Support and 
Service Division. 

EDWARD WOLL, Vice President and General 
Manager—Military Engine Division. 

Appliance and Television Group 
STANLEY C. GAULT, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Refrigerator Products Division. 
JOSEPH H. GAUSS, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—AirConditioning and Group Sup¬ 
port Division. 


IRVING L. GRIFFIN, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Television Division. 

DONALD W. LYNCH, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Kitchen Appliance Division. 
LESTER E. PANKONIN, Vice President and 
General Manager—Appliance and Television 
Distribution Finance and Service Division. 
EDWARD L. STEHLE, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Appliance and Television Sales 
Division. 

ARTHUR E. ANDRES, Deputy Division General 
Manager—Home Laundry Products. 

HICKS B. WALDRON, Deputy Division General 
Manager—International Appliance and Televi¬ 
sion Operations. 

Components and Materials Group 

JEROME T. COE, Vice President and General 
Manager—Industry Components and Metallurgi¬ 
cal Division. 

REUBEN GUTOFF, Vice President and General 
Manager—Chemical and Medical Division. 

FRED H. HOLT, Vice President and General 
Manager—Appliance Components Division. 
LEONARD C. MAIER, JR., Vice President and 
General Manager-Electronic Components Di- 


Construction Industries Group 

RALPH B. GLOTZBACH, Vice President and 
General Manager—General Electric Supply 
Company Division. 

ROBERT B. KURTZ, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Contractor Equipment Division. 
CARL W. MOELLER, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Construction Materials Division. 
J. HERBERT SMITH, President and Chief Exec¬ 
utive Officer; WALTER G. WARD, Executive 
Vice President—Apparatus and Heavy Machin¬ 
ery Division; GEORGE S. MacDONNELL, Vice 
President—Consumer Products Division; and 
REGINALD D. RICHARDSON, Vice President- 
Construction and Industry Supplies Division, 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
(an affiliate of General Electric Company). 

Consumer Products Group 

ROBERT V. CORNING, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Lamp Division. 

DONALD E. PERRY, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Consumer Electronics Division. 
CECIL S. SEMPLE, Vice President and General 
Manager—Housewares Division. 

CHARLES G. KLOCK, President and General 
Manager—General Electric Credit Corporation 
(an affiliate of General Electric Company). 


Industrial Group 

S. WELLFORD CORBIN, Vice President and 
General Manager-industrial Sales Division. 
RICHARD P. GIFFORD, General Manager- 
Communication Systems Division. 

HOWARD D. KURT, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Process Measurement and Con¬ 
trol Division. 

LOUIS E. WENGERT, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Adjustable Speed Drives Divi¬ 
sion and Constant Speed Drives Division. 
BRYCE W. WYMAN, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Transportation Systems Division. 
ERWIN M. KOERITZ, Deputy Division General 
Manager—Manufacturing Automation Equip- 

GEORGE B. WOODS, Deputy Division General 
Manager—Constant Speed Drives Division. 

Information Systems Group 
RICHARD M. BLOCH, General Manager-Ad¬ 
vanced Systems Division. 

JOHN F. BURLINGAME, Vice President and 
General Manager-Information Systems Equip¬ 
ment Division. 

ARTHUR E. PELTOSALO, Vice President and 
General Manager—International Information 
Systems Division. 

PAUL W. SAGE, General Manager—Information 
Services Division. 

THOMAS A. VANDERSLICE, Deputy Division 
General Manager-Information Systems Sales 

International Group 

MARSHALL BARTLETT, JR., Vice President and 
General Manager-Area Division, Europe. 
WILLIAM L. LURIE, General Manager-Inter¬ 
national Business Support Division. 

J. RUSSELL MUDGE, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Area Division, Far East 
RUSSELL E. WHITMYER, Vice President and 
General Manager—Area Division, Latin America. 
HOYT P. STEELE, Vice President and General 
Manager—IGE Export Division. 

Power Generation Group 

DONALD E. CRAIG, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Large Steam Turbine-Generator 
Division. 

MILTON F. KENT, Vice President and General 
Manager—Power Generation Sales Division. 

A. EUGENE SCHUBERT, Vice President and 
General Manager—Nuclear Energy Division. 
CLEMENT E. SUTTON, JR„ Vice President and 
General Manager—Industrial and Marine Tur¬ 
bine Division. 
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GEORGE J. STATHAK1S, Deputy Division Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Boiling Water Reactor Opera- 


Power Transmission and Distribution Group 

ROBERT B. AMES, Vice President and General 
Manager—Power Transmission Division. 
CHRISTY W. BELL, Vice President and General 
Manager—Power Protection and Conversion Di- 

CHARLES J. MELOUN, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager—Power Distribution Division. 
WILLIAM R. TACKABERRY, Vice President and 
General Manager—PowerTransmissionand Dis¬ 
tribution Sales Division. 

Regional Vice Presidents 

THOMAS K. EDENFIELD, Southeastern. 

WILLIAM B. FROGUE, Southwestern. 

HARRY P. GOUGH, Mid-States. 

GEORGE L. IRVINE, Central. 

HARRY M. LAWSON, Western. 

PAUL D. ROSS. East Central. 

F. CHARLES RULING, Atlantic. 

JOHN A. SPENCER, Northeastern. 

Vice President—Washington Corporate Affairs 
LAURENCE I. WOOD. 

Commercial Vice President 
STEVEN C. VAN VOORHIS. 


From GE research and development in 
plastics, a new way to produce beautiful 
rich-grained cabinehy and fine sound for 
audio products. Acoustaform®stereo 
console (right) has all six sides molded 
of polystyrene which can be produced in 
a wide variety of textures and finishes. 
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Nuclear powe) —meeting both environmental and energy nc0jmt 
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